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LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE 
GISBORNE AREA 


THis article is in two parts—the first, by Mr Trudgeon, surveys the presen 
library services given in the Gisborne district, and the second, by Mr 
Bertram, is a discussion, principally in financial terms, of the possibilities 
of regional service in that area. In forwarding this material, Mr Alley, 
Director, National Library Service, states: ‘Naturally the views expressed 
in these studies are those of the authors, and are not necessarily held by 
the Service.’ 

In a later note to the editor, Mr Bertram writes, regarding the costs of 
CLS service in the Gisborne area, that on a population basis, this area’s 
share of NLS estimates of expenditure for 1953-54 is £3640, compared to 
the figure of £475 shown in his Table A. If this larger figure were allowed 
as the area’s share, the total current expenditure, national and local, would 
be £4547; this would still be very small contrasted to the annual expendi- 
ture of £22,000 shown in Table B. Mr Bertram continues: ‘It is interesting 
to see that the Government subsidy allowed for in Table C is £4400, £760 
more than this. It is close enough, however (especially with the modifica- 
tion in Table E), to show that the Consolidated Fund will not be relieved 
by development of Regional Services.’ 








We feel that these studies merit the closest attention, as much research 
of this nature must necessarily precede any detailed plans for regional 
development in different areas—if we regard that as a desirable object. 
It is hoped that further studies of this nature will be prepared and pub- 
lished from time to time in the next year or two. Nobody can claim that 
Mr Bertram is presenting an extravagant picture, when it is realized that 
the contributions provided for the three boroughs in the district in his 
Table D—without rental collections being taken into account—are below 
the NZLA per capita standard arrived at in 1950-51, a standard which 
from the financial angle is hopelessly out of date by the present-day cost 
structure. In other areas of New Zealand, the current contribution from 
boroughs would show quite a different picture, and the greatest increase 
would have to come from the counties. It is a sobering thought, though, 
that in this area, and in a number of other regional or provincial areas 
which come to mind, the public library of the central city or borough, 
which one would expect to be the mainspring of regional service, is not 
yet providing free, rate-supported service to its citizens. With this in mind, 
though, it is obvious that in the present organization of local government 
in New Zealand, the county councils are the key factor in the overall 
provision of true library service. 


LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE 
GISBORNE DISTRICT: 
A BRIEF SURVEY 


C. D. TRUDGEON 


Tue Gisborne district forms a well defined geographical unit stretching 
from the Waimana gorge, a little North West of Opotoki, to Cape Runa- 
way in the East, and South to the boundary of the Wairoa County. There 
are seven counties, three boroughs and one dependent town district in the 
area. The total population is 55,334, 38% of which live in the three 
boroughs of Gisborne, Wairoa and Opotoki, the remainder living in the 
counties. ! 

The most noticeable feature about the district—and one which seriously 
affects the provision of library service—is that the boroughs are located 
along the main road leading along the western part of the area while the 
great mass of the rural area stretches 100 miles eastward to the East Cape. 
The greatest population density is around the large towns, however, 
Wairoa in particular being well placed for the provision of borough and 
county library service from a single point obviating the necessity for costly 
postal and van services. 

Another factor wherein this district differs from others is that such 
a large proportion of the population live in rural areas. The bearing this 
has on the provision of library service in the area becomes evident when 


Mr Trudgeon is attached to, Country Library Service, Palmerston North. 
!All population figures are those of the 1951 census. 
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it is considered that ‘the most important point at which service generally 
can be improved is the municipal library for within municipal areas live 
over 60% of New Zealand’s population.’2 If the people living within five 
miles of the boroughs in this area are considered along with the popu- 
lation of those boroughs, about 45% of the population at the most could 
be served by the municipal libraries. 


EXISTING BOROUGH LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Since, with one exception, the local authorities have not assumed the 
responsibility for library service the existing public libraries in the 
boroughs of Gisborne, Wairoa and Opotiki are financed on the sub- 
scription basis. As subscription libraries they are outside the main stream 
of library development in the country and are not able to avail themselves 
of the services offered by the Country Library Service. 

For the purposes of this very brief survey it is proposed to consider only 
two factors: first, the number of subscribers and second, expenditure, in 
relation to ‘Standards for public libraries’ as put forward by the Standards 
Committee of the NZLA.3 This naturally leaves out of account any 
consideration of the quality of service provided but it is hoped that it will 
indicate that these libraries appeal to a very restricted public and cannot 
hope to offer any standard of service to a wider field on their restricted 
budgets. 

The NZLA standard for membership is 30% to 40% of the adult 
population and from 20% to 40% of the juvenile. The expenditure per 
head of population for adequate library service is given as from 5s. to 6s. 
—remembering that these standards were developed in late 1950 and early 
1951. 

The registered membership of the Turangunui Public Library in Gis- 
borne is 842 adults and 1048 juveniles, in a population of 17,302. Income 
from subscriptions for the year ended 31st March 1953 was £1345 while 
the local authorities contributed £650. Together these amounts represent 
an expenditure of 3s. 9d. per head of population. 

The Wairoa Mechanics Institute and Library has a membership of 227 
subscribers, 50 of whom are County residents. Thus 6% of the borough 
residents are library users. Library expenditure for the period ending 30th 
June 1953 was £459 13s. 10d., or approximately 3s. per head of borough 
population. 

Opotoki is the smallest borough in the area with a population of 1780. 
The latest figures available are for 1948, giving 200 borrowers and an 
expenditure of £250 for the year. This represents 2s. 9d. per head of 
borough population. 


RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


The CLS- book van visits 34 libraries in the area, one of which, Te 
Karaka, is a free rate-supported library, the remaining 33 being small 
independent subscription libraries not controlled by a rating authority. 

The Te Karaka library is financed by a grant from the Te Karaka Town 
Board. A high standard of library service has been built up for such a 


20’Neill, T. B. Distribution of population and rural library service. New Zealand 
Libraries. 14:152-54 Jl ’51. 


30’Neill, T. B. Standards for public libraries. New Zealand Libraries. 14:33-42 
Mr ’S1. 
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small community. There is great local interest in the library which now 
has 93 borrowers and employs a part-time librarian. This year free service 
was Offered to all residents in the Waikohu County. There is a basic 
deposit of 400 books on loan from the Country Library Service at the 
Te Karaka library, while throughout the other 33 libraries there are 
2275 books on loan in deposits ranging from 25 to 250 books. These books 
are exchanged on the regular visits of the bookvan every four months. 
These libraries also participate in the use of short term loans of books on 
specific subjects and the loan of individual books on ‘Request’. 

Twelve of these deposits are located in private houses and twelve are in 
schools or schoolhouses. Four are in shops and two are in Women’s 
Institute buildings. Two have rooms in the local hall and two have their 
own library buildings. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL POPULATION 


The rural population of 33,102, representing 62 °% of the total population 
of the area is much larger than the national average. The density of 
population for the whole district is 6.1 persons per square mile while the 
average for New Zealand is 6.4. The distribution of population in 1951 
was as follows: 

% Rural % Total 





RURAL (a) Townships i .. 6,511 19.5 11.8 
(b) Population within 5 miles of 
a township or borough .. 5,407 16.3 9.7 
(c) Localities with more than 100 
people not in (a) or(b) .. 12,093 36.5 23.7 
(d) Remainder of rural popul’n 9,031 22 16.3 
33,102 
URBAN sie ae on «« @aae 38.0 





Total ee 55,334 





Almost 20% of the rural population live in 19 townships, as defined in 
the 1951 census report, ‘where the status of a village had been attained or 
there existed at least a fairly definite nucleus of a village.’ A further 16.3% 
live within five miles of such a township or a borough. 

It has been suggested 4 that these townships provide the most suitable 
distribution point for 30% of the rural population. It is interesting to note 
that 11 such townships in this area have deposits of books and that the 
larger of the rural libraries are to be found here. Three other towns have 
had deposits in the past and three of the towns are within five miles of 
Gisborne and might be considered suburban rather than rural. It is in 
such towns that ‘librarianship in the technical sense begins to be seen. . . 
and the library goes some way towards being a community centre, focal 
point for adult education. 5 


40’ Neill, T. B. Distribution of population and rural library service. New Zealand 
Libraries 14:154 Ji °51. 


5Mercer, A. E. Those ‘B’ Libraries: Book service in the open country. New 
Zealand Libraries 14:260 N °51. 
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MAor! POPULATION 


An important consideration in the area is the large Maori population. 
About half the rural population is Maori, with the greatest numbers living 
in isolated groups. Maori in townships form 35% of the population while 
of those living within five miles of a centre, 24°% are Maori. Very small 
numbers live in the boroughs. 

There is no special provision for Maori library service and they stand 
on the same footing as Europeans. Where wholly Maori groups have been 
established these function as effectively as others, with readers of varying 
standards and education enjoying a wide range of reading. The library, as 
part of every-day life reflects the local attitudes, so that in a mixed com- 
munity where there is an atmosphere of confidence between the races, both 
freely use the same service but where mutual trust does not exist, co- 
operation is almost impossible. 

In 66 communities of over 100 people live 36.5 % of the rural population. 
About half of these communities are predominantly Maori and in these 
there are five libraries. In this category fall the libraries of Tuai and 
Kaitawa at the hydro electric stations which are the only Pakeha groups 
in this population category. When last visited there were 245 borrowers 
associated with these deposits. 


SERVICE TO THE REMAINDER OF THE RURAL POPULATION 


There remains 27.2% of the rural population living in smaller groups 
and in isolation. To effectively supply them, other means of distribution 
than those used at present would be needed, although, as Mr O’Neill 
points out, it is difficult to know how many of these people visit a centre 
at regular intervals and could be served there—if service were available. 

There are 15 deposits in this category and Mr Mercer’s description of 
‘the small “B” library [which] is most often the property of a reading 
group, a dozen or so people’ aptly describes them. There were 134 borrow- 
ers associated with these groups when last visited. If this number seems 
slight when considering library service to 9031 people it would be worth 
quoting Mr Mercer again that ‘it takes an effort to start a “B” library and 
it means work to keep one going. With so many claims on their time, 
people in the country have to be pretty keen about books before they 
organise a library’. The existence of these libraries depends upon the 
individuals who initiate them and it might be said that the most vigorous 
and articulate demand for reading in the country is satisfied in this way. 

It becomes evident that great areas of the population in the Gisborne 
district are without access to library service of any kind. The people in 
the boroughs are virtually without libraries, though one imagines not 
without books. No doubt the book clubs supply a great part of the demand 
and the book shops, in Gisborne at least, appear to be of a very high 
standard. .- 

Up to 30% of the rural population living in townships have access to 
library service through local organizations in association with the Country 
Library Service. The present effect of this service is to indicate that the 
long term deposit with small independent libraries is a suitable and accept- 
able type of service for these towns. Of the remainder of the rural com- 
munity it might be said that the most vigorous and articulate demand is 
being supplied through small van deposits but the coverage achieved by 
this method indicates that other means of distribution are needed if 
greater effect is to be achieved. 
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SUMMARY OF CLS DEPOSITS IN THE GISBORNE DISTRICT 


(a) Wairoa County (County Population 7,776, incl. 4,403 Maori) 


Pop. 
(Total) 
(1) Ardkeen 119 
(2) Nuhaka (T) 523 
(3) Opoutama (+) 218 
(4) Putorino 150 
(5) Tuai (+) 288 
(6) Kaitawa (+) 502 
(7) Mangaruhe ? 
(6) Cook County. 
No deposits 
(c) Waikohu County. 
(8) Koranga 46 
(9) Matawai (T) 167 
(10) Otoko 166 
(11) Waipaoa Stn. 79 
(12) Whatatutu (T) 155 
(13) Rakauroa 109 


(14) Te Karaka ‘A’ Lib. 


(Te Karaka is a Dependent Town District) 


(d) Uawa County. 


(15) Tologa Bay  (T) 445 


(e) Waiapu County. 


(16) Ihungia Stn. 34 
(17) Rangitukia (+) 484 
(18) Ruatoria (T) 764 
(19) Tiki Tiki (T) 570 
(20) Tokomaru Bay (T) 723 
(21) Waitakaro (+) 292 
(22) Hautanoa 203 
(23) Tuhua ? 
(24) Rahiri ? 
(f) Matakaoa County. Population 


(25) Cape Runaway (-+-) 180 
(26) Hicks Bay (T) 214 
(27) Horoera 129 
(28) Te Araroa (T) 434 
(29) Waitangirua ? 


(g) Opotiki County. 


(30) Hospital Hill 136 
(31) Ruakokore 88 
(32) Te Kaha (+) 347 
(33) Kutarere (T) 209 
(34) Waiotahi Vly. (T) 122 


(T) = Township 11 
(+) = over 100 7 
remainder 15 


Pop. 
(Maori) 


Population 7,654; 2,001 Maori 


Members 
0 


Population 3,019 total; 1,092 Maori. 


Population 1,636 total; 867 Maori. 


29 8 
45 39 
35 8 
33 12 
57 20 
23 6 
130 92 
159 30 
Population 6,251 total; 4,408 Maori. 
10 10 
463 30 
493 30 
539 12 
419 30 
277 6 
101 12 
4 
6 
1,906 total; 1,507 Maori. 
166 30 
158 24 
127 7 
388 36 
15 
Population 4,860 total; 2,757 Maori. 
0 15 
71 7 
293 40 
109 12 
70 12 


Location 
House 
School 
Shop 
House 
Hall 
House 
House 
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AN EASTERN REGIONAL 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


G. B. BERTRAM 


Mr TRUDGEON’S description of present library service available in the 
seven most easterly counties of the North Island leads to a conclusion 
he has not stated. This is that a Regional Library Service for this area 
might be a good thing. Dodging the awkward task of showing just how it 
could be organised to the satisfaction of the local and national authorities 
concerned, it might provoke thought and discussion to consider the cost 
of such a Regional Service. 

The Specimen Establishment and Estimates here set out are those for 
a normal year—no account is taken of the capital costs of setting up the 
Service and a lot of the figures are abviously arbitrary. It is assumed that 
the whole area is administered under an ad hoc authority empowered to 
levy four-fifths of its revenue from the local rating authorities. Staffing, 
bookstock and salaries have been estimated with due consideration of 
New Zealand Library Association Standards.! The allocation of staff and 
bookstock for the four chief points of service are set out. Allowance has 
been made for some fifty points of deposit outside organised communities, 
as against the present thirty three. This accounts for the unpaid workers 
scheduled in the Establishment. 

It was impossible to set out fully the current expenditure in the area. 
Figures for Gisborne and Wairoa for 1952/53 were available; for Opotoki 
some figures for 1949 gave a lead2; for Te Karaka an estimate based on 
observation was made. A few of the B Libraries buy a few books for their 
own stock each year from their surplus funds and this has been allowed for. 
Subscriptions paid by B Libraries to the Country Library Service have not 
been shown; this Table shows only expenditure and these subscriptions 
should be regarded as revenue—contra the expenditure by the Country 
Library Service in this area, which is shown. 

Figures for population and rating possibilities are based on The Local 
Authorities Handbook of New Zealand 1950-51. Country Library Service 
costs are worked out from an estimate of the cost of accessions propor- 
tionate to the number of books on deposit, and a proportion of the van 
costs and salary and expenses for the Field Librarian for the period spent 
there in a normal year—some nine weeks. 

The Tables are set out in the order in which the problem was 
approached :— 

A. What is done now? 
B. What do we think is needed? 


C. Where can we get the cash? 


Mr Bertram is Librarian-in-charge, Country Library Service, Palmerston North. 
1New Zealand Libraries. 14:33-42 Mr ’51. (Staff and bookstock) 
New Zealand Libraries. 16:111-3 Je °53. (Salaries) 


2These figures differ from those used by Mr Trudgeon. They are based on a 
secondary source, were used because they showed the large outgoing on rates 
and land tax. 
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D. The Specimen Estimates. 
E. The same modified by the use of Pay Collections. 


TABLE A. 
CURRENT ANNUAL COSTS 














| Popu- Cost per N.Z.L.A. Item 
Authority tion | head | Standard | 
Gisborne | 17,302 | 3s. 6d. | 6s.6d. | Staff | £1,347* 
| | Books | 7° 
| Other 964* 
£3,022* 
Wairoa 3,348 2s. 9d. 5s. Od. Staff £243* 
| | Books 181* 
| Other 36* 
| 460* 
Opotiki 1,998 | 4s. 6d.! 5s. Od. Staff £230 
Books 100 
| | Other 120 
| 450 
Te Karaka | 384 2 Staff | £40 
| Books | 50 
| 90 
‘B’ Libraries (own stock) Books 50 
Country Libr. Serv. | Field 
(Direct expenditure) 3 | Librarian) £165 
| Books 250 
Transport 60 
| 475 
| | 


ANALYSIS: Staff 2,025 
Books 1,342 
Other 1,180 


£4,547 








NOTES: 


*Figures marked thus* are actual—others are estimated. 


1 The bulk of Opotiki’s revenue is derived from Investments and most of the 
expenditure under ‘Other’ goes in rates and taxes. A fairer estimate of 
expenditure on library service in comparison with the normal Municipal 
Library would be, say, 3s. 3d. per head. It is probably less than that; perhaps 
Mr Trudgeon’s figure hits the mark. 


2Te Karaka: Certain complications of country membership and rental collection | 


finance made me avoid putting in the cost per head. 


3Country Library Service indirect expenditure is, of course, quite a large amount. 
The difficulty is to decide on a proper percentage of the whole National Library 
Service vote to represent it. 
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TABLE B. PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT FOR EASTERN REGIONAL 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


Showing Annual Costs and certain dispositions of Staff and Stock 
STAFF: (P = fully qualified; T = NZLA Cert; C = Clerical) 























Regional Staff (12) 
1 Regional Librarian £1,130 
1 Deputy Librarian 4 830 
— 1 First Assistant P 770 
1 Cataloguer P 710 
2 Field Librarians (max. £710) P 1,420 
2 Field Assistants (max. £605) i i 1,210 
022* 4 Clerical workers (max. £495) € 1,530 
£7,600 
Gisborne (Turangunui Public Library) (7) 
1 Librarian Pp £770 
460* 1 Assistant Librarian P 680 
1 Senior Library Assistant T 530 
4 Clerical Workers (max. £495) Cc 1,650 
- 3,630 
Wairoa Public Library (2) 
450 1 Librarian 7 £530 
1 Clerical Worker e 380 
910 
Opotoki Public Library (14) 
90 1 Librarian T £495 
50 1 Part-time Clerical Worker Cc 225 
720 
Te Karaka Public Library (4) 
1 Part-time Clerical Worker [ £200 200 
B Libraries (Deposit Collections) 
475 50 Voluntary Workers 
4,547 In all, 73 workers, 23 paid at a cost of _..... £13,060 
BOOKSTOCK : 
Annual cost 
Size of Annual at 10s. 
Place Deposit Accessions per book 
Gisborne 45,000 3,150 £1,575 
Wairoa 3,200 320 160 
Opotiki ; 2,000 200 100 
Te Karaka 500 50 25 
50,700 
Regional Stock .. 49,300 9,625 4,810 
of the : 
ate of 100,000 13,345 £6,670 6,670 
nicipal TRANSPORT : 
erhaps 2 Bookvans (2,000 books each annual cost £1,000 
2 Station wagons (800 books each) annual cost 700 
lection £1,700 1,700 
| OTHER administrative costs 570 
nount. (a purely arbitrary figure to yield a nicely rounded total) a 
Library £22,000 












































TABLE C. SOURCES OF REVENUE 
On a population basis, and as a rate on annual values 
BOROUGHS 
NZLA rate Returnon Return on 
| Population per head capitation | rate 3d. in £1 
a.v. 
Gisborne | 17,302 6s. 6d. £5,625 | £5,349 
Wairoa ..... 3,348 5s. Od. 837 995 
Opotiki 1,998 5s.0d. | 500 500 
| 22,648 | | £6,962 6,844 
COUNTIES 
_ (a, 5s. Return on 2d! Return on 3d 
Population | perhead | in £1 av. | in £1 av. 
Opotiki | 4860 | £1,215 £723, £1,085 
Matakaoa ‘ 476 374 561 
Waiapu 6,251 | 1,562 | 1,704 | 2,556 
Uawa | 1,636 | 409 729 1,093 
Waikohu 3,403 | 850 1,760 | 2,640 
Cook 7,878 1,969 | 3,591 | 5,363 
Wairoa 7,776 1,944 | 2,302 =| 3,453 
33,710 £8,425 £11,183 | £16,750 
GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY 
for £4 
REVENUE for Specimen Estimates to be derived: 
Boroughs (about 3d in £1 a.v.) £6,600 
Counties (about 2d in £1 a.v.) 11,000 
£17,600 
Government subsidy 4,400 
£22,000 


Total Population 


Cost per head 


56,358 
about 7s. 9d. 


(Costs at Petone Public Library were 7s. 10d. per head for 1952/53) 











TABLE D. SPECIMEN ESTIMATES 
Revenue and Expenditure for a normal year in the Eastern Regional Library 
Service 
REVENUE EXPENDITURE 
Boroughs £6,200 Staff £13,060 
Counties 11,000 Books 6,670 
Government 4,400 Transport 1,700 
Other 570 
£22,000 £22,000 








| | nea y 


brary 





Comparison with New Zealand Library Association Standards (Libraries 
serving a population of more than 50,000) 








ITEM | NZLA | Eastern Regional 
Bookstock per head 2.5 about 1.8 
Accessions per head 15 about .23 
Registered membership 30% | 30%=16,907 
Issues per head 8 | would be 450,856 
Staff per head 1/2,000 1 paid/2,450 
Proportion qualified approx. 50% | 13/23 of paid staff 
Total expenditure per head 6s. 6d. Ts. 9d. 
Books 27% 30.3% 
Salaries 48% 59.4% 
Other yoy 4 10.3% 








EFFECT OF RENTAL COLLECTIONS 


Finally, as a strong advocate of the value of pay collections, a bold 
assertion of their effect on such a Regional Service. NZLA Standards 
would have 4% of the bookstock of 100,000 popular fiction; but as the 
stock is not to be used as a whole in one integrated community of 50,000 
people but spread abroad in pockets and patches I am led to think, from 
Country Library Service experience, that 25% of regional stocks must be 
popular (this percentage is Association Standard for libraries serving less 
than 4,000 people), and at least 40% of the accessions. 


It would take too much space to set out the separate expenditure and 
returns from pay sections in the four centres and larger deposit collections, 
as well as that circulated from the vans, so a consolidated statement will 
be submitted. Accepting a figure of about 40% of the accessions for the 
pay collections, rentals should relieve the expenditure on books by £2500 
and return some £7000, of which £4500 can be applied as revenue. These 
proportions are not extravagant; I have before me figures from a Municipal 
Library showing an annual return of £700 in rentals against an expendi- 
ture of £250 on books—a return of 56% on a five year capitalisation. 

Estimates would then look like this: 


TABLE E. SPECIMEN ESTIMATES 


Revenue and Expenditure for a normal year in Eastern Regional Library Service 
on a Free and Rental basis 


MAIN ACCOUNT 








REVENUE : EXPENDITURE 

Boroughs £4,300 Staff ; . £13,060 
Counties _..... 6,750 Books oe 4,170 
Transfer from Pay A/c 4,500 Transport ; 1,700 
Government 3,950 Other 570 








£19,500 £19,500 











PAY ACCOUNT 


INCOME EXPENDITURE 











Rentals £7,000 Books £2,500 
Transfer to Main 
A/c 4,500 





£7,000 £7,000 








An expenditure of £19,500 is about 6s. 11d. per head. 


One certain conclusion is that Regional Service cannot be cheaper than 
Municipal services. The pay-off comes in the greater efficiency of inte- 
grated and properly staffed services and the comple direct coverage of the 
whole area. It must be remembered, too, that the costs of the average 
Municipal Free Library are cheapened to a very appreciable extent by 
the aid they get from the Country Library Service—the per capita 
expenditure shown in Annual Accounts does not tell the whole tale. One 
of the factors in favour of Regional Service is that a great deal of this 
‘background’ work would be done by the Region itself. 


LANDFALL 


M. HITCHINGS 


IT Is an arresting experience to move slowly along a university library 
bookshelf, mulling over the few rather pathetic ‘little magazines’ which 
have been started in New Zealand. I say started, because, true to form, 
these magazines were all launched with glorious editorials only to mumble 
into silence a few issues later. Many were the result of a handful of 
university under graduates with the same ideas: Glover, Curnow, Hollo- 
way, and Maurice Boyd are a few of this type, and two of the magazines 
were Phoenix and Oriflame. Others were started by isolated groups of 
enthusiasts who had left university but who still had the boundless 
enthusiasm of the student. 

On closer reading, however, one notices that a tenacious group of 
writers kept cropping up in each issue. When a publication died and 
another was born, there they were again, a little more polished perhaps, 
and still absorbed in their writing. In Europe little magazines are some- 
times extravagant, sometimes dogmatic, or they may be whimsical, but 
they are all crackling with energy. They form a place for new writers with 
ideas which may not be acceptable to old-established journals; they take 
the risk of introducing a new writer to a public. If the gamble succeeds the 
more conservative journals often take up the new writer and publish his 
work. Almost every modern English writer (since 1910) has first poems or 
stories which can be found in the little magazines. It must be a satisfying 
thing in some editors’ old age to remember young Mr Auden or Mr Eliot 
who were so persistently interested in writing. But New Zealand writers 


Prepared as an assignment at the Library School, 1953. 
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of the 1930's did not seem to have established magazines (with a wider 
reading public) to graduate to, and had to grow old, often a little 
incongruously, in the middle of the rather hysterical atmosphere of the 
little magazine. 


THE GENESIS OF Landfall 


So, as Landfall’s coming was rumoured for some time, one can see why 
writers, longing for a stable and enlightened publisher, surrounded it with 
the fervour that other people reserve for the second coming. And that was 
the atmosphere that would have threatened to silence a less mature editor 
beset by hordes of noisy art-crafty hangers-on; but reports of the editor 
seemed exactly what was needed. He was Charles Brasch who had gone 
from Waitaki Boys’ High School to St John’s College, Oxford, and who 
had always kept in touch with New Zealanders in England, holding a 
slowly ripening idea of a vital New Zealand idiom of writing, springing 
from the roots of European culture, which he apprehended with precision 
and imagination. He was a poet and he was deeply interested in sociology. 
He was not young and consequently his mature judgement was not likely 
to turn Landfall into a rag or a whimsy. A haunting doubt remained. By 
this very difference it could be in danger of becoming so elderly and 
diplomatic that it would not have a hope of sticking the smallest pin into 
the thick hide of our homesick expatriate literature. The germ of Landfall 
had been discussed with Mr Brasch by a most energetic and intelligent 
writer. Ursula Bethell before her death had encouraged and surrounded 
herself with a vigorous circle of New Zealand artists and writers, among 
them Charles Brasch, and had ‘taken a keen interest in the long discussed 
project of the establishment of this journal’ as Mr Brasch writes in 
Landfall 8. And so came the prospect of a New Zealand company of 
writers springing from a great English tradition, but looking at their 
country and its Polynesian history through eyes tempered with a hard-won 
realism and love that would have no truck with anxious homesickness. 


‘The delicate lines of the hills of this country, 

Rain-swept and sun-tanned, naked to the four winds. . . 
Wish not for these again their cloak and vesture, 

The rich and dark array, fire-burned and axe-felled 

By foreign tribes (even ours, ours, the invaders) 

But hail these clean lines, with him who first beheld 

The divine form revealed of a young lissom goddess, 
Poised, zephyr-sped, on brim of voyaging shell.’ ! 


To many people the word Antipodean conjures up a picture of this writer. 
She tempered the full impact of the New Zealand landscape with a fine 
intellectualism, and this balancing of the 17th century style of much of 
her poetry against the grandeur and harshness of the New Zealand scene, 
seems to foreshadow Landfall’s atmosphere. 

Landfall did not burst on the public attention. Its intention seemed to 
be that of a quiet evaluating eye, roving over the New Zealand landscape 
and searching meticulously for signs of the sturdy unselfconcious artist 
ready to produce this hard core of realism tempered with compassion. It 
leaned heavily on established writers and critics to gain an audience, and 
the maturing New Zealand writer, jostled about in the storm beaten 


1Bethell, Mary Ursula. Collected poems. Caxton, 1950. ‘Levavi Oculos’, p.49. 
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atmosphere of the old little magazines, had at last found a serene harbour. 
The established men like Sargeson, Glover and Curnow seemed to flower 
in this security of understanding and produced work that they had 
obviously been hinting at all their lives. A few new names appeared, but 
very gradually—W. H. Oliver, Bruce Mason, John Reece Cole, Alistair 
Campbell. Subsequently the Caxton and Pegasus poets appeared and it 
looked as if an upsurge of poetry was upon us. Landfall kept up for two 
years, then three, then four—and was given assistance from the State 
Literary Fund, which gives us pause. 

It became obvious after a few issues that Landfall carried the signature 
of its editor, as John Middleton Murry dominated the Adelphi, one of the 
magazines upon which Landfall was based. 2 Middleton Murry commented 
on almost every facet of contemporary life, so did the editor of Landfall— 
from censorship to Frances Hodgkins to conscription. Middleton Murry 
had a most positive personality which certainly made his Adelphi crackle 
with energy. Charles Brasch’s editorials were retiring, his signature was 
unobtrusive but clear—and after a time comment was made that Landfall 
in its fourth year was bogged down in a welter of university specialists. 
Issue after issue had the same names on the cover and it almost became 
a duty to read the latest and sometime extremely barren theories of men 
who had once given Landfall its early impetus. 

At its beginning Landfall had brought to light men who were not 
established writers, but who had had rich experience of life (many through 
the war) and who were not self-conscious. They seemed to be his vision 
of New Zealanders, precious because of their philosophies. These men, 
existing in their little groups up and down the country, whose environment 
had made written expression unnatural, were seen as the rich fruit 
ripening on the sun-warmed wall. They were the ‘Harry in the windbreaks’. 
Men who had been on tramp steamers, dairy farms, in China or in 
pacifist camps or the army, gave their harvest to Landfall and opened 
a vast horizon for the lonely and isolated New Zealand writer. He was 
given a chance to recognise this elusive quality in every tram conductor, 
cow cocky or university professor he knew. But it was mostly to be in the 
farmers he knew, for it was on the dairy farms ruled with macrocarpa 
windbreaks and in Ursula Bethell’s ‘acrid mountainy wind’s austere 
caresses’ and ‘the far-wrought time-smoothed ocean-moulded curvature’ 
of her land that this spark was to be caught and fanned into a glow. 


‘The future and the past stand at our doors, 
Beggars who for one look of trust will open 
Worlds that can answer our unknown desires, 
Entering us like rain and sun to ripen.” 3 


Holcroft developed this theme in his essays. The new world was to be 
shown as old as the ancient world of Greece and Europe. The Maori cave 
drawings threw a brief shaft of life on to the bleakest hills and valleys, 
peopling them with legends, the figures of the tohunga making every cave 
and peak known and pregnant with meaningful ceremonies which stretched 
back century after century, so that we could see New Zealand existing in 
imagination at the time of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle of the Great Frost. 


2Landfall 1:160 S °47. 


3Brasch, Charles. Disputed Ground. Caxton, 1948. ‘The Islands’, p.13. 
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Like Wordsworth’s vision of nature and childhood, this theory could be 
taken up wholly and believed in fervently. Holcroft embraced it but its 
wonderful neatness did not stand up to the delicate probings of credulous 
but hardheaded scientists. Landfall returned to the difficult and easily-lost 
paths of the New Zealander’s identification with his country, but in an 
increasingly sterile manner. 


THE MIXTURE AS BEFORE 


James K. Baxter has remarked ‘Landfall poetry has tended to be 
subdued in tone, impeccable in technique’4 which is true also of the prose 
which it published. Consequently it has not fostered many new writers 
at all; the same names, culled mainly from university staffs, occurring 
again and again seem to have slowed Landfall down recently to a highly 
respectable trot. The war as an embracing experience appears to have 
been the force which stimulated many men. With the advent of Landfall 
numbers of them contributed and many of them passed into the universi- 
ties and still contributed but with their individual visions narrowing more 
and more. Unfortunately only a sprinkling of new writers and new ideas 
have attempted to turn the tide of a second impetus, and Landfall is 
dwindling into a sterile old age. In a short review of Verse 1950 (Wellington 
Teachers’ Training College) Mr Brasch wrote: ‘The contributors to this 
collection . . . seem to have little in common except an informality and 
freshness surprisingly rare in young writers and most welcome. Their 
work gives the impression that while living keenly in the present they are 
able to focus mind and sense on the rich foreground of life, on its perma- 
nent background, without being bederilled by that monstrous middle 
distance of politics, war and the atom bomb, which often proves a rock 
of offence to youthful talents’.5 This raises hopes, but where are these 
new writers? We wait, and so apparently does Landfall. 

I think I recognized a new sign in several poems of M. K. Joseph’s 
recently, which was suggested some time ago in Ursula Bethell’s ‘Levavi 
Oculos’, and in John Mulgan’s Report on Experience. The New Zealand 
landscape reminded him of Greece and with it came deeper exploration. 
And so silently cleaving the dusk and the dawn came M. K. Joseph’s 
“Mercury Bay Eclogue.’® 


‘Come fleet Mercury, messenger of gods and men 
Skim with your winged sandal the resounding surf 
Quickly come bearing to all things human 
Celestial medicine for their tongueless grief. 
Heaven’s thief and merchant, here is your port 
Lave with your gifts of healing and of speech 

All mortals who shall ever print with foot 

These silent hills and this forsaken beach.’ 


These seems a hint of the most silent consummation of the two worlds— 
the tussock and the olive tree. This hint has been echoed in Baxter’s 
early Otago poetry and in Pat Wilson’s poems. But these hints are quiet 
and therefore perhaps will not destroy themselves by too much ardour. 


4Baxter, James K. Recent trends in New Zealand poetry. Caxton, 1951. p.8. 
5Landfall 5:236 S °51. 
6Landfall 6:283-7. D °52. 
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One more thing. By its existence Landfall has seen two magazines 
start up in vehement antithesis to its style—Arachne (formerly Hilltop) 
and Here & Now. Surely this means that Landfall has provoked life? 
Mr Brasch’s encouragement of these publications also shows I think his 
plan for Landfall. Again James K. Baxter puts it well. Landfall* has not 
been an arena for experiment; its mood has been one of sober critical 
liberalism. It has been a constant factor in stabilising literary judgment 
where too much is flux...’ Its editor seems mirrored in Strachey’s 
description of Gibbon; ‘His whole genius was pre-eminently classical— 
order, lucidity, balance and precision . . . ’ It is hoped that the habit of 
referring to Landfall’s vigour as something past will not persist. 


LIBRARIES AND THE BOOK 
TRADE 


Mr Paul, who initiated this exchange of news in the October 1953 issue 
of New Zealand Libraries, has this further comment on Mr Perry’s reply 
in the November issue. 


May I reply to Mr Perry. 


1, too, make no apologies for my intervention. | understand Mr Perry’s 
contention that it would have been bad tactics at the time of the confer- 
ence for the Library Association to associate itself with objections to 
restrictions on the import of books; although I do not agree that in the 
long run this is a wise policy. But when Mr Perry said of librarians: 
‘If we are hurt we will squeal, but so far I have no information that we 
have been hurt’, he has only himself to blame for the construction I put 
on his remarks, namely that restrictions on the imports of books do not 
affect the interest of libraries. | am gratified to see that he now agrees 
that ‘perhaps . . . the ultimate implications’ of the restrictions do affect 
libraries. 

I am disappointed to find that Mr Perry finds it necessary to attribute 
to me ‘an apparent assumption’ which is ‘too naive to be tenable.’ I did 
not make the assumption he credits me with, nor is it ‘apparent’ that I 
did. | am also disappointed that Mr Perry failed to read what I wrote. 
The sentence ‘May I remind Mr Paul that libraries cannot afford rela- 
tively expensive service unless it has in practice been found to be appreci- 
ably better service’ is surely gratuitous in reply to an article mainly built 
round the contention that cost and service are correlative. 

Mr Perry makes several cryptic remarks. One of them is ‘we are forced 
on to the Procrustean bed of the net book agreement: I am not at all 
sure that it is appropriate to our conditions’. May I again say that the 
structure of the book trade (in which the public library is cared for by 
the bookseller), is not the creation of the New Zealand book trade. It 
is the extension of an arrangement made in England, in the main to the 
general satisfaction of the trade and the libraries there. The arrangement 
is not likely to be upset by New Zealand alone, and I think New Zealand 
librarians would be better advised to concentrate on obtaining the best 
terms and the best service remembering the probable inverse relationship 
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of discounts and service. If, as Mr Perry says, much purchasing is done 
in New Zealand ‘ex stock without examination facilities’, i.e. apparently 
without the opportunity of looking at the book before purchasing, then 
libraries are not getting the service which they are entitled to, and which 
booksellers can afford to give. Probably there is a field for improvement 
here and booksellers should be told what libraries consider valuable. 

I was interested by Mr Perry’s remark that the hard bound book is 
rapidly being priced off the market, and still more by Mr Perry’s implica- 
tion that this unfortunate situation is due to too big a discount to book- 
sellers and/or to insufficient discount to public libraries. | would like to 
see his arguments on these points developed further. The book trade 
consists of publishers who are highly articulate, and booksellers who are 
sometimes also full of talk. Then there are the librarians who are of course 
not ‘in trade’ but also articulate. Many of these frequently examine the 
state of books in long articles, probably in the Bookseller, but I have yet 
to see an examination of the problems of publishing which has results 
similar to Mr Perry’s, and I look forward with interest to his arguments. 

I expect to remain unconvinced. But even if Mr Perry should prove 
right, even if it should be commercially desirable to have larger prints 
and lower prices with the correlative of fewer titles published, it may well 
be that such a change would not be in the interests of the books Mr 
Perry is supposed to care about. It might well be that if it was necessary 
to print 5,000 copies of a new novel (instead of the usual 3,000 or so done 
now in Britain), many a new novelist who ought to get his chance would 
fail to find a publisher. And printing large quantities seems the only way 
in which a publisher can get his prices down. (The heavy mortality among 
the newer publishing firms—some producing good work—suggests that 
there is little margin for a reduction in price apart from increases in 
quantities sold). 

Mr Perry returns to his amalgamated buying scheme and criticises me 
for ‘ridiculing’ it. | am sorry. But I am genuinely doubtful about the 
efficiency and expedition of such a scheme and I think some librarians 
would agree with me. I may be wrong in sensing here too a feeling that 
library business is a handout which librarians distribute to the book- 
sellers in their town as a kind of largesse. I have always resented this 
assumption which is not peculiar to Mr Perry, or indeed to librarians— 
some booksellers tend to feel that because they pay rates they have a 
kind of claim to public library business without doing anything to earn it. 

One final matter. Mr Perry makes great play about booksellers’ ‘ideal- 
ism’—‘the public benefit and idealism which Mr Paul seems to desire’. 
I did not use the word, or the idea. But do I detect the suspicion that I 
have tried to bolster a sordid commercial case by claiming an ‘idealist’ 
attitude for booksellers? I certainly made no such claims. Booksellers 
indeed should be watched with extreme suspicion, (perhaps with more 
suspicion than librarians) but also with some understanding of what is 
possible and fair. The functions of publisher, bookseller and librarian are 
all necessary, as our society is constituted, if books are going to be pro- 
duced and distributed. The bookseller, like the publisher, is concerned 
that books should ‘pay’. If they don’t, no matter how high his ‘ideals’ 
there is an end to the publisher’s ability to publish, the bookseller’s to 
stock a carefully-selected shop. And any shock to the structure of one 
part of the trade, inevitably affects the other, and will certainly indirectly 
affect the public library—perhaps for better, perhaps for worse. 
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The production of nearly every book is ultimately a sordid commercial 
enterprise. But there are degrees of sordidness. And anyhow if the whole 
matter of buying and selling and lending books is to go on at all, prob- 
lems of retail distribution are of qualitative as well as quantitative im- 
portance. The shape of the American trade (mass production, heavy 
advertising, concentration on relatively few titles, rather extravagant 
production, high prices, much reliance on mail-order and book club 
distribution) has as its accompaniment (perhaps its result) comparatively 
few book shops. That is too big a subject to be embarked on here, but I 
think Mr Perry will agree that it illustrates a point I made earlier—the 
interdependence of all those whose trade (or profession) is books. 


MR Perry comments: 


The crux of the matter is the contention that cost and service are 
correlative. On this we do not differ. But I have claimed that for the 
services we get the costs are too high. 

In his first letter Mr Paul advised us not to worry about the Net Book 
Agreement, but to concentrate on obtaining the best terms and the 
best service. This is what we are doing. He also informed us that the one 
thing that seemed to him beyond challenge was the adequacy of New 
Zealand library discounts, and added that ‘booksellers who give good 
service just can’t give more.’ But now he is prepared to concede that 
libraries may not be getting the service to which they are entitled. Is it 
then, too much to ask him to concede that they may not be getting the 
discounts to which they are entitled? After all, ‘cost and service are 
correlative.” 

Mr Paul has attributed to me a whole string of contentions which I 
disagree with and didn’t use: I was referring to booksellers’ unit profits 
when I wrote of the hard-bound book, not to publishers’ unit costs. 
I was not unmindful of the relation of the two, but my note that other 
factors were at work in the United States was the only reference I made 
to unfortunate American practice of printing huge editions of few 
books. 

I hope I don’t have to defend myself, in these columns, against such 
a phrase as ‘the interests of the books Mr Perry is supposed to care 
about.’ Instead, I will draw Mr Paul’s omission to answer my one direct 
question: ‘In another field, the Association has more than once sought 
an assurance that its members got as favourable terms as commercial 
book clubs. This assurance it has never had. Perhaps Mr Paul can 
enlighten us on the point?’ An ounce of reassurance is worth a ton 
of argument. 


STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 20TH JANUARY 1954 


Present: W. S. Wauchop (in the chair), H. W. B. Bacon, A. G. Bagnall, 
M. S. Fleming, E. M. Gilmer, E. H. Leatham, W. J. McEldowney, S. 
Perry, D. M. Wylie and the Acting-Secretary. 

National Trust: Mr Perry reported that the deputation to the Minister 
of Lands objecting to the government’s proposals to bring National Trust 
activities under the portfolio of the Minister of Lands was favourably 
received. 
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School Libraries as Teaching Rooms: A \etter was received from the 
Wellington Education Board stating that further representations to the 
Department of Education on the use of libraries as classrooms had proved 
unsuccessful. The Board felt sure that when the position became easier 
it would be possible for the present restriction to be lifted. 

National Library: A \etter was received from the Prime Minister reply- 
ing to the Association’s suggestion that a Select Parliamentary Committee 
be set up to investigate the need for a National Library. He stated that 
he was not sure that, at the present stage, the appointment of such a 
Committee was the best way of attacking the problem, and that it would 
be helpful to the Government if the Association could put up a fairly 
detailed proposal as a basis for discussion. It was decided that appropri- 
ate action be taken when the National Library Committee had discussed 
the question and referred to Council any proposals it may wish to make. 

Library Association of Australia: A \etter was received from the Library 
Association of Australia expressing concern at the distinction increasingly 
being made, especially in Europe, between librarianship and bibliography 
in terminology and organizationg, and inviting NZLA to support it in 
bringing a resolution to that effect before IFLA. It was resolved that the 
question be referred to the Book Resources Committee. 

Lehigh University: Further information was received from the Librar- 
ian, Lehigh University, clarifying earlier proposals for employing one 
librarian each year from a nation of the British Commonwealth. NZLA 
is to be asked to select one applicant to be submitted for consideration. 
Further publicity will be given to the scheme when details about the 
salary to be paid and the nature of the work are received. 

Remit: The following remit submitted by the Committee on a Register 
of Qualified Librarians, was accepted for discussion at Conference in 
accordance with Rule 41 (iv): 


‘That Council be recommended to institute a register of qualified 
librarians, on the lines suggested by the Committee on a Register 
of Qualified Librarians and summarized by the committee’s con- 
vener, Mr W. J. McEldowney, in New Zealand Libraries, October 
1953, page 172’. 


Annual Report: The annual report, already circulated to members of 
Council, was approved, subject to minor alterations, for sending to 
conference delegates, and for formal approval by Council. 

Fees to Tutors, General Training Course: It was resolved that in view 
of the improved financial position of the Association, a recommendation 
be made to the Training Committee that consideration be given to in- 
creasing the fees for tutors and examiners of the General Training Course. 

Dame Elizabeth Gilmer: On behalf of the Council and members of the 
Association, Mr Wauchop expressed regret at the loss of the services of 
Dame Elizabeth Gilmer, and thanked her for her continued interest in 
libraries, and for her work as a member of Council and as a past Presi- 
dent of the Association. In her reply, Dame Elizabeth thanked Mr Wau- 
chop for his good wishes and extended her best wishes to the officers of 
the Association and to librarians everywhere. 

Sargood Trust: The Secretary reported that earlier in the year a grant 
of £100 had been received from the Sargood Trust. A letter of thanks had 
been sent to the Chairman of the Trust. 
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BRANCH NOTES 


WELLINGTON 


ALTHOUGH it has not been possible to find space for a report of every 
meeting, a number of addresses and discussions at Wellington branch 
meetings have been reported in New Zealand Libraries during the past 
year. Other subjects which were discussed include: at the June meeting, 
In-service training—a symposium led by Messrs Sage, McEldowney and 
Leatham. A number of members took part in the discussion, and emphasis 
was laid by public library speakers on correlating in-service training with 
the General Training Course of the NZLA. In July the meeting was held 
at the Turnbull Library where Mr Murray-Oliver gave an account of the 
work of the South Pacific Commission, and Mr Taylor spoke about the 
Turnbull Library’s role in Pacific scholarship, and some of its contacts 
in that field. 

In August, Mr O'Reilly, Canterbury Public Library, spoke on problems 
of Public Library staff classification ; _o September, Mr R. M. Richard- 
son, of the staff of the Public Service Commission, gave an address on 
‘O and M’ as it is familiarly called, and its possible applications to library 
methods. At the October meeting, when service to Schools and Children 
was discussed, Miss H. Pinholt, who is doing an exchange year at Welling- 
ton Public Libraries with Mrs Smithells, Children’s Librarian, also spoke 
generally on Danish Libraries, and it is hoped to print a summary of this 
shortly. In November, Mr Perry gave an account of his travels in the 
United States and Canada. 


AUCKLAND 


FOLLOWING the display made at Takapuna, reported in the July-August 
number of New Zealand Libraries, the Auckland Branch arranged a 
display at Devonport, another of the North Shore boroughs, at the 


request of the Town Clerk. This took place from 3rd to 7th August. © 


Space was kindly made available in the office of the Waitemata Electric 
Power Board, located next to the existing Devonport Public Library 
(a subscription one) in the main Devonport shopping area. Two large 
windows allowed excellent display of the books, and further tables inside 
were used to hold books. Mrs G. L. Cumming, Chairman of the Branch, 
was in attendance at the display, which was open for about six hours 
each day. More interest was shown here than at Takapuna, and about 
sixty copies of the book-list provided were taken away, together with 
several copies of the booklet A Message to Local Authorities. Particular 


interest was shown in the books on Yachting, which is not surprising — 


in a seaside suburb like Devonport. 


The Committee feels that the greater apparent success of the display, 


as compared with the one at Takapuna, is the result of 
(a) better display facilities 
(b) the fact that it was a display of itself, and not part of a 
commercial business; and 
(c) (most important of all) it was staffed by a qualified librarian. 
Following the display, a written report on it was made by the Chairman 


to the Town Clerk of Devonport. The Chairman also then met the library © 


committee of the Devonport Borough Council, as well as some other 
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Councillors, and explained to them the workings of the interloan system. 
(Although the Devonport Library had been a member of NZLA for 
15 years, little use had been made of the service.) The Chairman offered 
her help to the volunteer library staff for the handling of inter-loan 
routines once a week. 

It is not easy to judge the good or otherwise that might come from 
these two displays. The Committee feels, however, that the Auckland 
Branch, in carrying out this kind of work, in addition to its continuing 
task of compiling indexes to certain New Zealand books, is doing more 
for the cause of libraries and librarianship than might appear from the 
small number of general meetings of members held. 


PALMERSTON NORTH 


THE Palmerston North Branch held a Regional Conference over the 
week-end of August 8th-10th. The meetings on the Saturday were held 
in the Council Hall, by courtesy of the Palmerston North City Council. 
The conference opened at 2 p.m. with Mr G. B. Bertram in the chair. 
Mr W. S. Wauchop, President, NZLA, declared the conference open, 
and said that he was pleased to see so many present (about 60), and that 
it strengthened his belief that Branches could add greatly to the value 
of the Association. 

The first speaker was Miss M. V. Dixon, CLS, who spoke on non- 
fiction in the Public Library, mainly for the benefit of the thirty ‘B’ 
librarians present. By following out the topic of mountaineering, she 
showed how many different interests can be linked together to sustain 
the interest of borrowers. Miss Dixon was followed by Mr Howlett, 
of Kumaroa, whose many piquant sayings will be remembered by all 
who were at the Conference. ‘A book is to be read, and I get it read by 
as many as I can.’ There followed a short and valuable discussion on 
the use of fiction and the use of non-fiction, including a few digressions 
into the misuse of both. 

The second afternoon session was opened by Mr M. A. Nixon, local 
Adult Education tutor. He spoke on the Library in the Community, 
following up the idea expressed by Mr Perry at the NZLA Conference, 
that more should be done to help the libraries of the country in carrying 
out their task of furthering the education of the adult community. Many 
suggestions came from the librarians present. Miss Strauch, Marton 
Public Library, suggested that one should first get one’s interested people, 
and build on their interest. Several others gave practical suggestions for 
finding out the interests of people in different towns. 

At the evening session, Mr T. B. O’Neill, of Wellington, spoke on 
some of his experiences abroad. It was in many ways a very provocative 
account which suggested that there are a number of things that need 
doing in New Zealand. The most striking point was the relative largeness 
of areas in New Zealand which are served from one depot. In both 
England and the United States, all of each area was rapidly accessible 
from the Central Depot, whereas here in New Zealand the extreme 
distances were very great. As Mr O’Neill said, to expand our service 
in this way is the ‘way to spend more money’, but it was also ‘the way 
to get more money.’ 

One difference seemed to lie in the approach to lower-level reading. 
In America, following the idea of Mr Munn that ‘the library must be 
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respected’, no attempt was made to hold any such stock, whereas in 
England, owing to the long existence of the concept of free service, all 
stock was supplied free. Neither of the systems outlined by Mr O’Neill 
could, he felt, be applied completely in New Zealand, and certainly not 
without spending a lot more money. A demonstration might be useful 
in persuading local authorities and others of the benefits of Regional 
Service. (A fuller version of Mr O’Neill’s talk is printed in this issue.—ED.) 

On Sunday, an afternoon meeting was held in the Reference Room 


of the Public Library, with about 30 present, at which a discussion took | 


place on children’s work in public libraries. The speakers were Mr M. 
Martin (SLS), Miss F. Jewell (PP) and Miss P. Jones (SLS, New 
Plymouth). Mr Martin suggested that most small public libraries could 
not afford, on their own, to run a children’s collection. Various features 
of the present system were discussed and sometimes criticized. Most of 
the librarians present felt that, however inadequate their service might 
be, they should go on giving it for the sake of those who wanted it. The 
present link between SLS and Public Libraries, and the use of Loan 
collections were discussed; the latter were felt to fill the gap in the best 
way until some regional organization could take over the task. Some 
librarians suggested that School collections be used by libraries during 
the holidays; the physical effort and the clerical co-operation involved 
seemed to rule this out, however. It was generally agreed that good 
children’s service could only come with the regional organization of stock. 

Unfortunately few could remain over until the Monday, so informal 
discussions took the place of the planned programme for Monday 
morning. During the conference, there were a number of displays, and 
some visited the library of Massey College. 

Branch members were very pleased with the general response. Librarians 
from many libraries attended—from Stratford, Taumaranui, Napier, 
Te Karaka and Pahiatua to name but a few, while about thirty ‘B’ 


librarians attended, from places as far apart as Titahi Bay and Takapau. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Auckland Public Library: 

Applications are invited from persons qualified professionally and by 
experience for the position of Deputy City Librarian at a salary of £900 
p.a. Applicants must be University graduates with the Diploma of the 
New Zealand Library School or equivalent qualification, and must have — 
had adequate practical experience in professional library work. Condi- 
tions of appointment may be obtained from the Town Clerk, Auckland, 
or any of the public or university libraries of the four main centres. 
Applications close at 4 p.m. on 3lst March 1954. 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons for the’ 


position of Assistant in charge Commercial and Technical Library, © 
Auckland Central Library. Salary will be £545 p.a. plus bonus for : 


educational and professional qualifications with a maximum of £100, | 


plus 10 per cent. Conditions of appointment may be obtained as above. : — 


Applications close at 4 p.m. on 31st March, 1954. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


WE have received the following from Mr Marco G. Thorne, Assistant 
City Librarian, San Diego Public Library: ‘I am organizing a project to 
publish an Encyclopedia of Librarianship. I hope it will be comprehensive 
and suitable for use by all English speaking people. Therefore, this letter 
is to solicit from New Zealand Libraries readers any comments or sugges- 
tions they may have on what subjects might be included in such an 
Encyclopedia, and how they should be approached in the gathering of 
material and final presentation. I am especially interested in comments 
that concern librarianship in New Zealand..—Mr Thorne’s address is: 
4325 W. Overlook Drive, San Diego 15, California, U.S.A. 


ERRATA 


A NOTE in the December issue of New Zealand Libraries stated that the 
1953 Index to New Zealand Periodicals was available from the NZLA 
office. This, of course, should have read 1952. 

Several issues of New Zealand Libraries last year had the volume number 
incorrectly given as 17 instead of 16. The issues affected were the July- 
August, September, October and November ones. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
Standard 
Promising 
Popular—fair standard 
Popular 


POPULARITY 


is indicated by asterisks (maximum three) 
after the title gradings 


Cary, Joyce, 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Highest level: wholly free 

Second level: mainly free 

Third level: equally free and rental 

Fourth level: mainly rental 

Fifth level: no particular recom- 
mendation 

Stock commercial level: wholly 
rental 

May cause offence 


Note.—As from this issue, the author gradings used are those of the Fiction Committee’s 
Fourth Report on Standard and Popular Authors, which should be available shortly. 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 
~~ hg 1884-. AB. Man and beast. 


aber, 7s. 6d. ‘Five stories, based 
on fact, about the relationship of human 
beings and animals . . . Her style is 
direct and literal; all are clear, refreshing 
and easy.’—TLS 23-10-53 Ab*. 
1888-. A. Except the Lord. 
Joseph, 1953. 12s. 6d. Chester Nimmo, 
hero of ‘A Prisoner of Grace’ recounts 
in old age his early days as a boy and as 
a young preacher and would- poli- 
tician. ‘Although as a whole it is not 
quite satisfactory, it has many scenes of 
power and beauty, without which we 
would be much poorer.’—J. W. Lam- 
bert, Sunday Times 22-11-53. A**. 


Colette, Sidonie Gabrielle, 1873-. A. Gigi and 


The Cat. Secker, 1953. 10s. 6d. Two 
short novels not previously translated 
into English. Translators are Roger 
Senhouse and Antonia White. A 


Forester, Cecil Scott, 1899-. AB. Hornblower 


and the Atropos. Joseph, 1953. 12s. 6d 
‘Of all English novelists now writing he 
has, I think, inherited the largest portion 
of Scott’s mantle. Like Scott, he knows 
how to reveal men and women through 
their deeds.’—John Raymond, NSN 
12-12-53. AB***. 


Laski, Marghanita, 1915-. AB. The Victorian 
_A 


Beck, Beatrix, The priest; 


chaise-longue. Cresset, 1953. 8s. 6d 
modern young woman falls asleep on a 


Machado de Assis, _ Maria, 
1908 


Waltari, Mike Toimi, 


piece of Victorian furniture and finds 
herself in the body of another girl a 
century ago dying on it. ‘Another imgai- 
native tour de force. . . an authentic sense 
of terror and frustration.’-—Antonia Wh- 
ite, NSN 5-12-53. AB*. 


Lewis, Norman, 1903-. AB. A single pilgrim. 


Cape, 1953. 12s. 6d. Story of the English 
manager of a timber and vy com- 
any in Siam. ‘On all but the hi hest 
evel, a ie og A Satisfying book. 
TLS 27-11-53. 
1839- 


. A. Dom Casmurro; tr. Helen 
Caldwell. W. H. Allen, 1953. 12s. 6d. 
Second novel of this Brazilian author 
to appear recently Dom Casmurro tells 
his life story, and how he ruined the 
lives of his wife and son because he 
suspected his wife’s infidelity. ‘It is 
charming; Dom Casmurro is a model of 
ww fact. *"—Walter Allen, NSN 


2-1-54. A 

1908-. AB. The dark 
angel; tr. Naomi Walford. Putnam, 
1953. 12s. 6d. ‘Tells the exciting story 
of the last siege of Constaninople in 
1453. Mr Waltari has already written 
several panoramas of unfamiliar Euro- 
pean history, but this is perhaps his best 
work as yet.’—TLS 13-11-53. AB**. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS 


tr. Constantine 
Fitzgibbon. Joseph, 1953. 10s. 6d. In 
the original ‘Leon Morin, Pretre’, this 
novel won the Prix Goncourt in 1952. 
‘Impressive novel... set in a small 
French town before and during the 
liberation. With brief, sharp strokes, 
Beatrix Beck sketches in a number of 
acutely observed characters living in that 
violent, chaotic atmosphere which brou- 
ght out the st and the worst in 
them.’—Antonia White, NSN 5-12-53 
(But critical of translation). Ab*. 


Bell, Me + Side-show. Muller, 


1953. 10s. 
‘The story of a platoon’s heroic 
» action against the Japanese in 
Burma . . . the characterization is rather 
half-hearted, but the writing has sharp 
detail and the whole novel a certain 
Strength."—TLS 13-11-53. AB*. 


Bonner, Paul Hyde, 1893-. Hotel Talleyrand. 


Verschoyle, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘A pleasurable 
and entertaining story about some high- 
powered Americans and Frenchmen in 
post-war Paris.’—Giles Romilly, NSN 
26-12-53. AB*. 
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Cespedes, Alba de, 1911-. The best of 
husbands; tr. Frances Frenaye.Gollancz, 
1953. 12s. 6d. ‘Successful in building up 
an atmosphere of claustrophobic gloom 
watching the complexion of contem- 
porary events, but does not make her 
heroine sufficiently interesting for one 
to care at all that her life is a procession 
from one misery to another.’—TLS 
18-9-53. AB*. 

Cooper, William, pseud. 

Hoff, Harry Summerfield, 1910-. The 
ever-interesting topic. Cape, 1953. 12s. 
6d. ‘Mr Cooper’s book is a public 
school novel and his ever-interesting 
topic is sex . . . His men and women go 
through the gestures of intrigue, sus- 
picion, indignation, treachery, but they 
do so in a kind of somnabulist trance 

. But in his love story Mr Cooper 
scores magnificently. Moving, tender, 
witty, exploratory, he uncovers a whole 
range of feeling and emotion in a few 
bare pages.’"—John Raymond, NSN 
12-12-53. Ab*. 

Holden, Charles Leslie, 1914-. Videhi. Mac- 
millan. 1953. 15s. ‘Although this story 
is about Indian women, set in an Indian 
background—the Ganges and the teem- 
ing cities, the riots and the heat and the 
monsoons—it is really about women 
everywhere. It is a sensitive, a 
piece of writing by a high-principl 
man.’—Anthony Rhodes, Listener 18- 
6-53. Ab*. 

Kasack, Hermann, 1896-. The city beyond 
the river; tr. Peter de Mendelssohn. 
Longmans, 1953. 15s. ‘Kafka brought 


up to-date. Herr Kasack creates an 
imaginary world, half-way between life 
and death, which corresponds in many 
details to a European reality . . . Within 
its idiom, a remarkably sustained, 
thoughtful book, though at this remove 
it is nearer to brilliant journalism than 
re philosophy.’"—TLS 19-6-53. 


Mankowitz, Wolf, [AB] A _ kid for two 
farthings. Deutsch, 1953. 7s. 6d. Set 
among the Jews of the East End of 
London. ‘More a long short story than 
a novel; the characters, though touched 
in skilfully and sharply, do not change 
or develop . . . A fresh and accomplished 
little piece ‘of genre painting. ——-NSN 
10-10-53. AB*. 

Morris, Jean. Man and two gods. Cassell, 
1953. 12s. 6d. A first novel on the con- 
flict of duty and conscience. ‘The most 
intellectually satisfying new story I have 
read since the war ... A novel of passion, 
and, reading it, I ‘know that it is an 
intelligent passion in matters of con- 
science that I have been feeling starved 
of.’—Marghanita Laski, Observer 27-9- 


Walle, John. The goodly seed. Secker, 1953. 
12s. 6d. The action covers four days in 
a Japanese POW camp when the 
Commandant is dying. ‘Mr Wyllie . . . 
avoids both bitterness and sentimenta- 
lity. His sensitiveness, intelligence and 
= ers of observation are unobtrusive 
ause they are ever-present. He has 
written a novel of oe, and quiet 
power.’—TLS 18-12-53. 


3, OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS (INCLUDING BELOW-STANDARD TITLES BY 
ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Sinclair, Upton Beall, 1878-. A/AB. The 
return of Lanny Budd. Laurie, 1953. 
15s. Despite its earlier announced con- 
clusion, Sinclair could not resist return- 
ing to Lanny Budd for the eleventh in 
the series, but ‘The certainty of every- 
thing being right in the end that 


made Mr Sinclair’s personalized History 
of Our Times for Fairly Intelligent 
Children so warming and readable, has 
vanished. And there is nothing left at all 
except words.’—John Metcalf, Spectator 
20-11-53. aB**. 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY-REPRINTED 
WORKS 


Eca de Queiroz, Jose Maria, 1843-1900. 
Cousin Bazilio; tr. Roy Campbell. 
Reinhardt, 1953. 12s. 6d. The work of a 
nineteenth-century Portuguese novelist. 
‘A triumphant example of what the 
mature novelist can do when his theme 
and ¥ abilities are smoothly matched.’ 
= . G. Strong, Spectator 6-11-53. 

Tolstoy, Lev Nikolaevich, graf, 1828-1910. 
The devil and Family sah tr. 
April FitzLyon. Spearman, 1953. 

These two short novels represent Tolstoy 


at the beginning and at the end of his 
career as a novelist. ‘No doubt when set 
beside “‘War and Peace” and “Anna 
Karenina”, they are small; but that does 
not prevent them from being wonderful, 
and “Family Happiness” from being 
perfect. This is life itself.’—Walter 
Allen, NSN 2-1-54. A**. 
Van der Post, Laurens, 1906-.In a province. 
= 1953. 9s. 6d. First published in 
934. A novel centering on racial 
Me H. in Africa. Ab*. 
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